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THE COURAGE AND TRUTH OF JESUS. 


Aaatn it isthe Sabbath day, the quiet peaceful Sabbath ; 
we hear no laborer going to his work, no toiling heavy 
wheels groaning with the weight they carry ; the weary ox 
is feeding quietly in green pastures, the crickets are chirp- 
ing around him, the birds are singing ; he heeds them not, 
but we listen to them on this beautiful still morning, and 
feel as if they, and all nature said to us, ‘‘ It is the Sabbath 
day.” Let us now in this sweet stillness call in our 
thoughts that have wandered away too far from God during 
the busy week, and in the quiet of our souls turn again to 
the story of Jesus. 

We spoke the last time of the love and obedience which 
Jesus showed to his parents, of his filial piety, let us now 
think of his courage and truth. I speak of these two vir- 
tues at the same time, because they are almost one and the 
same. The coward is apt to be a liar, the liar is always a 


coward. Truth gives courage, and again courage enables 
1—no. I. 
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us to speak the truth. Now let us turn to the history of 
Jesus, and see if truth and courage did not in him go hand 
in hand. 

It is supposed that Jesus remained at Nazareth with his 
parents till he was about thirty years old, and that then 
commenced what is called his ministry ; that is, he began 
to teach his brethren all the truths that were glowing in 
his heart. Doubtless, all this time when he was dwelling 
in his father’s house, he was fitting himself for the work that 
was before him. Then it was, that the beauty of his soul 
was unfolding, and he was acquiring all those virtues that 
afterward shone forth so fully in his perfect life. Do you 
not wish you knew something of the early days of Jesus, 
while he was preparing and ripening for a life, and for a 
death in the service of mankind ? 

In order to judge of Jesus as he appeared to most men 
at that time, you must imagine a young man, the son of an 
obscure carpenter, with neither riches, nor rank, with no 
friends to stand by him, relying only upon God and the 
truth, suddenly appearing among his people, and declaring 
himself to be the Son of God, and to be sent by Him to 
teach men his will. Listen to Him, while he declares to 
the rich and powerful of his nation, that all those things 
that they thought most of, were of no value, and that he 
who was least among them, was the greatest in the sight 
of God, that the only true riches were good actions, the 
only acceptable worship of God, was love to his children ; 
that he who used his possessions for his selfish ends alone, 
should suffer torments hereafter, while the beggar he cast 
out of his presence should be in Paradise. 

Turn to the 4th Chapter of Luke, and see him in the 
Synagogue, declaring to his own towns’people, that the 
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prophesies of a Messiah, a deliverer from all evil, which 
they so fondly dwelt upon, were fulfilled in him. But in 
order that you may fully understand this, I must first say a 
few words of the Jewish Synagogue. 

The Synagogue was like our church, a place where the 
people assembled for religious worship. Instead of one 
minister as we have, they appointed a number of men 
whose office it was to take charge of the religious services : 
one of these officers was called the minister, or angel of 
the church, and it was his duty to pray for the people: 
after he had prayed, another recited passages from the 
laws of Moses, which were written on small rolls of parch- 
ment called Phylacteries: these rolls were often worn by 
their pious men on their wrists, or even on their foreheads, 
and those who had the broadest, were of course thought 
the most religious: after this, some one read from their law 
and the prophets. Explanations of some part of their 
scriptures concluded their religious services; these were 
given either by one of the officers or by some distinguished 
person present ; then it was that Jesus ‘ stood up to read. 
And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book he found the 
place where it was written— 

«‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised. ‘To preach the accep- 
table year of the Lord. And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister, and satdown. And the eyes 
of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened on 
him. 
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And he began to say unto them, This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

At first it seems they all were favorably impressed and 
wondered at his “ gracious words ;”? but afterwards they 
said, ‘¢Is not this Joseph’s son ?’’ 

Jesus reasoned with them to prove that God sends his 
spirit where he wills; but this only enraged them the 
more, and they thrust him out of their city, and sought to 
destroy him; but he escaped their fury. 

Now let us follow Jesus, and see if the danger he had 
encountered intimidated him, whether it induced him to 
hold back the truth, whether he feared to say all that was 
in his heart. No, he went to other places, and taught the 
people, ‘‘ and they were astonished at his doctrine.” 

It seems indeed after this, as if Jesus went about even 
more openly to preach the great truth, that God had 
commissioned him to speak to mankind. It is related that 
he healed diseases, and did many wonderful things, and 
his fame spread throughout the land. He was no longer 
the obscure son of Joseph; he was the object of wonder 
and admiration to the people ; he possessed what we call 
popularity ; he could have had any power he pleased ; he 
could have been idolized by the people, and even the rul- 
ers would not have feared him, if he had been willing to 
hold back some disagreeable truths, and have said nothing 
against their sins, their falsehood, their injustice, their 
hypocrisy, their oppression. It is said that, “« The fame of 
him went out into every place of the country round about, ” 
‘That great multitudes followed him.” 

See him now seated on the hill-side with thousands of 
people assembled around him ‘listening for his gracious 
words. There were the proud, hypocritical Pharisees, 
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the arrogant Priests, the heartless Rulers, the senseless 
soldiery, the cruel earth-bound populace, all, gathered 
round the divine youth. Listen to him. Hear him pro- 
nounce a blessing upon the humble, the meek, the merci- 
ful, the persecuted, the pure in heart, the peace makers , 
upon those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
upon every despised and almost forgotten virtue; and 
then hear his rebukes of all their darling passions, their 
cruel prejudices, their favorite and specious sins, their 
hypocritical pretences, their cruel oppressions, their false- 
ness to God and man. Hear him tell the people that 
unless their righteousness exceeded the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees they could not enter the king-. 
dom of Heaven. And who were the Pharisees? They 
were the men who professed to have more religion than 
other men, who were the most scrupulous in their observ- 
ance of the law, who held almost all the offices of trust 
and power, the men whom all the people looked up to, 
and feared; they held that place among the Jews, which 
the Catholic clergy at one time held among christians ; 
Jesus knew that it was destruction to offend them, but 
towards these men was he most especially severe. 
Observe the conduct of Jesus when his disciples gathered 
corn on the Sabbath to satisfy their hunger: had he pos- 
sessed less courage, less devotion to truth, he would have 
desired them to gather it secretly so as not to offend the peo- 
ple, or give his enemies, the Pharisees, any excuse for their 
persecution of him; but when they reproached him for 
it, he fearlessly defended his act, and took the opportunity 
of teaching them that the God whom they pretended to 
worship by their strict observances, would have mercy 
rather than sacrifice ; and declared himself Lord of the 
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Sabbath-day. Soon after he went into their synagogue, 
and there happened to be present a ‘man whose right 
hand was withered,” and ‘they asked him whether it 
was lawful to heal on the Sabbath, that they might accuse 
him,” and Jesus asked them whether any one of them 
would not save a sheep that had fallen into a pit, and 
whether a man was not worth more thana sheep; and he 
desired the man to stretch forth his hand, and he found that 
the divine power of Jesus had healed it. Think for a 
moment of the heroism of Jesus in this one act, following 
his powerful accusers, the Pharisees, into the very syna- 
gogue, and there in their house of worship, in their 
presence, performing this deed of mercy, which however, 
he knew they would condemn. Mark the heavenly gen- 
tleness with which he did it, how he reasoned with them, 
what calm wisdom, what fearless truth he manifested in 
this whole act, 

Jesus must have known the result would be, what it 
was. The Pharisees took council how they might destroy 
him. Did he on this account hold back the truth that 
was burning within him? Did he flatter these men in 
power? Turn td the 15th chapter of Matthew and read 
what he says to them. When they ask him, why his dis- 
ciples transgressed the traditions of the elders; he tells 
them that they themselves transgress the commandments 
of God by their traditions, he calls them hypocrites, blind 
leaders of the blind: and in another place he warns the 
people not to imitate them, tells them that they bind 
heavy burdens on others which they would not touch with 
one of their fingers: he predicts woe to them, and again 
in another place he calls them a generation of vipers. 

When we think of the infinite love that dwelt in the 
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heart of Jesus, how fearful seems the guilt that could 
have excited such scorching rebukes from him, we are 
awe-struck at the thought of his holy indignation, and 
when we think of him as standing defenceless among his 
people, and uttering such censures of their rulers and 
spiritual guides, how are we lost in wonder and reverence 
at his courage and his truth. Who of us can imitate the 
courage, and truth, the heroism of Jesus? Who is there 
that dares to speak all the truth? Who is there that tells 
unpopular truth and is not made to suffer for it? Who 
that did not love truth better than life would dare to 
preach the gospel to the poor and deliverance to the cap- 
tive in those parts of our republic where men are held in 
bondage. If Jesus weve to come among us and declare 
the whole counsel of God, should we not cry ‘crucify 
him, crucify him ?” 

But you children may say, ‘* How can we imitate Jesus 
in this part of his character ? we know nothing of these 
things ; what we say is of no importance to the world.” 
Very true. But children have a little world of their own 
in which, according to their measure they can be imi- 
tators of Jesus. The boy that resolutely speaks the truth 
though all his companions are against him, has learned 
truth of Jesus; the boy that dares to take the part of the 
weak and defenceless, and give his testimony against op- 
pression wherever he sees it, although he knows he shall 
suffer for it, who speaks truth to his own loss, has some- 
thing of the courage of Jesus. 

His armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill. 

But who can calculate the power of such a boy ? His 

country may bless him when he becomes a man; and 
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love and honour shall form a wreath even for his youthful 
brow. 

The girl that ever speaks the truth fearlessly, though 
she may be laughed at, or blamed for it, gives the promise 
of a woman, that shall be the glory and support of the 
circle in which she moves. Who can tell her worth? 
Jesus, when he was on earth, had more intimate friends 
among women than among men. None but the fearless 
and the true, can be the friends and followers of Jesus. 

But we have only spoken of a few of the evidences, in 
the life of Jesus, of his courage and his truth. We will 
resume the subject some other Sabbath morning. 

E. L. F. 





WHAT HOLDS THE WORLD TOGETHER? 


A LECTURE ON FORCES. 


Ir you take a stone and pound it, you can break it in 
pieces, and these you can break into still smaller pieces, 
and so on, till they become too small to be seen by our 
eyes. Any substance can be divided into very minute 
parts. It has been supposed that if we could carry the 
division far enough, we should arrive at last at particles 
that would be perfectly solid, and could not be divided. 
Such particles would be infinitely small. Understand, as 
well as you can what is meant by infinitely small. I do 
not mean any that we can see even with the most power- 
ful microscope, nor even such as fly up from a substance 
into our nostrils and cause us to smell it. I mean such 
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as are beyond the reach of any of our senses—so small 
that we cannot imagine their smallness; we can only say 
they are infinitely small. 

Of such particles, all things are made. Now I would 
know what it is that keeps them together? Why do not 
things fall apart into these fine pieces they are made up 
of? What makes granite and iron and diamond so hard 
that with all your strength, you cannot break them? 
Why are they anything more than little heaps of dust? 
This lamp that stands up so straight before me, why does 
it not fall down into a little heap of dust, so small we could 
not possibly perceive it? What binds it together so fast ? 
It is not sticky, and if it was I should want to know what 
sticky meant. You say itis the force of attraction. This 
is all we can do—to give ita name. We know the parti- 
cles of iron, or of wood, or of stone do stick to one another, 
and form hard substances, that have shape, and that which 
makes them do so, we call a _force—the force of attraction. 
It is nothing that we can perceive by any of our senses : 
we can only say that the particles are made so. 

Another question. If you let athing go from your 
hand, it falls to the ground. Why should it? Why 
should it not fall up into the air? What keeps us upon 
the earth? We are not part of it as the hills are; why 
should we not go up into the air? You say we are heavy ? 
But whatis heavy? Here again is attraction. The earth 
attracts things and makes them stick to it, just as the little 
particles of which things are made stick to each other: 
and if we could go far enough from the earth, we should 
not fall to it, just as when you separate the particles of 
anything a little distance, that is, when you break it, they 
no longer stick together. Here then is what we call force 
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again. We cannot see it, or smell, or taste, or touch it. 
We can only say the earth is so made. 

There is much that is interesting to be said of this 
force. It can be measured and calculated, and we can 
draw curious and wonderful results from such calculations, 
as you will soon see. One of these is more wonderful 
than all the rest. We see the stars over our heads, and 
as the earth turns round in the course of the year, we see 
that they are all about us. We suppose them to be great 
suns, with worlds we cannot see moving about them, as 
this world moves about our sun. But by watching them 
carefully, we find that seven of them move, seven [ mean 
that we can see with the naked eye: there are others that 
we cannot see. Now who would think that we little peo- 
ple, on this little earth of ours, millions of miles away, 
could tell how fast those great planets move, how large 
they are, and where they go, so that we can tell when 
great Jupiter, thirteen hundred times as large as our little 
earth, or great Saturn, millions and millions of miles away 
from us, will come back to the place they are leaving at this 
moment, or where they will be a hundred or a thousand 
years hence. And yet by measuring how fast a stone 
fails to the ground, and what path it makes when you 
throw it, and other things about this force of attraction in 
little things, we have discovered the great laws of the 
motion of these vast bodies, greater almost than we can 
imagine, for we have discovered that the force that draws 
the little stone down to the earth is the same force that 
keeps the planets from flying out of the great paths in 
which they move about our sun. 

I will speak also of another curious thing which must 
be very astonishing to a savage or an ignorant man who 
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does not know the cause of it. Every day the ocean rises 
up upon the land—just as when more water is poured into 
a saucer partly full, it rises up upon the edge—and every 
day it falls back again. You know I mean the Tides. 
But more water is not poured into the ocean twice a day, 
and then taken out again. What then causes the tides? 
It is this same force of attraction, and this time it is the 
moon. ‘The moon draws up the water just as the earth 
draws down the stone. When the water is drawn up high- 
er, it will flow over more of the edge of the land, and this 
shows the height of the tide. The water drops again, or 
the tide falls, because the moon moves round to the other. 
side of the earth. You must not suppose that the moon 
attracts the water only. It attracts the land just as much, 
but as the land is solid, its particles will not move like 
those of water, and so we do not perceive the attraction. 

Fix it in your memories then, that the attraction which 
holds the particles of substances together, and that which 
draws all bodies to the earth, and that which draws the 
planets to the sun, and keeps them from moving out of their 
great paths round it, are the same force though called by 
‘different names. 

The particles of the earth are all attracted towards one 
common centre, and thus form a globe ; and in _ just the 
same way, the particles of a drop of water, or of quick- 
silver, or of melted lead form themselves into little globes. 
The difference between solids and fluids is owing to a dif- 
ference in the force of attraction. Water is fluid and lead 
is solid, because the particles of water have but little 
attraction for each other and can move over each other 
easily, while those of lead are strongly bound together. 
You must get rid of the idea that everything falls down. 
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If you hang a heavy weight in the air by the side of a 
mountain, you will find that it will not hang exactly 
straight, but will slant a little towards the mountain, be- 
cause that is nearer, and attracts it more strongly than the 
level earth. ‘This you see is not dropping down. Consider 
too, that bodies on different sides of the earth are falling 
just as many different ways. On the opposite side, they 
are falling up towards your feet; half way round, they are 
falling horizontally ; so that down really means as many 
different directions as there are points on the globe. You 
must consider the earth as one body, the falling thing as 
the other, and they attract each other. ‘Two heavy balls 
hung near each other will approach, and will not hang 
straight ; logs of wood floating on the water will collect 
together in heaps. Now the earth is one of these balls or 
logs, the falling body the other ; only the earth is always 
infinitely the largest. 

Any two bodies, if they can be brought near enough to 
each other to feel the force of attraction, may be made to 
stick or adhere very strongly. Most bodies are so rough 
that they cannot be brought near enough. But cut two 
smooth flat faces on two bullets, and rub and press them 
together, and they will adhere so as to require great force 
_ to separate them. ‘T'wo perfectly flat clean panes of glass 
will adhere in the same way. 

[ have said that the force with which the earth attracts 
can be measured, and have spoken of the wonderful dis- 
coveries with regard to the motion of the earth and the 
planets that have been made by measuring it. I would 
speak of this again. How fast do bodies fall to the 
ground ? this is the question. And in the first place, I 
suppose you will be surprised to know that the swiftness 
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with which they fall does not depend upon their weight, 
but that all bodies, whether heavy or light, would fall with 
just the same swiftness if there were no air. You know 
they really do not, but it is only on account of the resist- 
ance of the air. Drop a bullet and a feather at the.same 
time from the top of a glass out of which the air has been 
pumped, and they will reach the bottom at the same mo- 
ment. ‘T'he reason is easy to understand. The bodies 
are made up, as you know, of separate particles. Each 
one of these particles is attracted with just the same force, 
so that they all move with just the same swiftness. It will 
make no difference then whether there are ten or twenty 
or a hundred particles. ‘They will not move faster because 
there are more of them, for one moves just as fast as 
another. If you set two locomotives going along side of 
each other on two rail road tracks, with just the same 
swiftness, they will not go any faster if you put two more 
on two more tracks, or ten more, or a hundred, and if you 
tie them altogether, that will make no difference. It is 
just so with the particles ; each has its own swiftness, and 
it can go no faster for having another fastened to its side, 
and going with the same swiftness. 

The swiftness or velocity of bodies then does not de- 
pefid upon the number of their particles. But what then 
is weight you will ask. Why the ten locomotives will go 
no faster than the two, but they will pull harder. Just so 
twenty attractions will pull harder than ten, and that 
makes the difference in weight. Weight then is according 
to the number of particles. 

But observe again that weight is a different thing from 
size. A body you know may be very large, and yet very 
light. This is because there are few particles in it, wide 
2—NO. II. 
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apart. » Weight then depends only on the number of 
particles; size on their number, and their distance from 
one another. 

Now it has been proved that all bodies fall through six- 
teen feet and one inch the first second. You may say 
sixteen feet. In two seconds they fall four times as far, 
or sixtyfour feet: in three seconds nine times as far, or 
one hundred and fortyfour feet; and soon. ‘These num- 
bers, four, nine, sixteen, you see are the squares of the 
numbers of seconds, that is, those numbers multiplied by 
themselves: so that the law is, that the velocity of falling 
bodies increases as the squares of the times. 

Now this simple law is the key to the mighty motions 
of the planets. It is related of Sir Isaac Newton that 
when he had gone through with his calculations so far as 
to be certain of the great results he was arriving at, he 
became so agitated, that he had to give them to a friend 
to finish. Well might he be, for few have made grander 
discoveries. And yet it all came to his mind from seeing 
an apple fall. You will have no greater instance of the 
harmony of God’s laws. Science you will find is not to 
be learned and stored away piece by piece in the memory, 
each part and portion separate from the rest, but one law 
explains and harmonizes with another, each part corres- 
ponds to every other, though seemingly so different, till 
science rises up before the student’s eye who loves it, like 
a great building, fitly framed together, of perfect and 
beautiful proportions. 

I have yet to speak of that peculiarity in attraction, when 
the particles of one substance choose out the particles of 
some other substances, and unite with them in such a way 
as to form quite new ones, and yet will not unite at all 
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with others. This peculiarity forms almost the whole 
foundation of the science of Chemistry, for hence comes 
the innumerable multitude of different things the earth is 
made of. I shall speak of this in another lecture. 

W. P. A. 





THE LAME CHILD TO HER MOTHER. 


Mother! what makes you look so sad ? a tear is in your eye, 

Your breast with sighs doth often heave, Mother what makes 
you cry? 

Is it for me, your crippled girl, that thus you often weep ? 

That Fear and Grief, with quiv’ring touch, across your heart- 
strings sweep ? 

I know I am a helpless one; my step may never fall, 

With bounding gladness at your side, or in my father’s hall; 

For I dependent still must be, as length’ning years pass by, 

An infant in my helplessness, till in the grave [ lie. 

Yet this is not the reason why you shed these tears o’er me, 

It is not that I ne’er can be of any use to thee ; 

It is I know, because you think, my childish heart is sad ; 

But, Mother dear, though I am lame, there’s much to make 
me glad. 

My sisters bring their garlands bright, of fresh and lovely 
flowers; 

They bring to you the berries plucked in merry leisure hours ; 

I do not this; but, while I sit, the muslin is inwrought 

With fruits and flow’rs as beautiful as those that they have 
brought, 

Then, as my snowy wreaths I place around your neck and 
head, 

I think that they will still be fresh when all of their’s are dead ; 

I sometimes with my pencil trace the scene they make so gay, 
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My sketch does still delight them all, when they have ceased 
to play. 

And oft the children’s merry sports my bounding heart will 
share, 

I seem to feel the merry swing, which rushes through the air ; 

I’m first to see who’s out, and in; I watch the bounding ball, 

And almost start, as down it comes, to catch it e’er it fall. 

But when they choose their plays afar, that I ne’er see or share, 

Why, then I take my book, and sit in my small easy-chair. 

The pleasant things I often read, sure I should never know, 

If I could dance, and run about, where other children go. 

I sometimes think the guests that come, and praise my active 
mind, 

Who linger oft around me so, and look so pleased and kind, 

That they would pass me quickly by, and scarcely ask my 
name, 

But that I am a little girl, and O! so very lame. 

And then I think that I have more of my kind father’s love 

Because my helplessness and pain does his compassion move ; 

He often strains me to his heart, and takes me on his knee, 

. And tells me of his fondest love, and speaks so tenderly. 

How blessed is my lot in this, the ill that on me came, 

Has opened every heart to me, and yet I’m only lame. 

Besides their love and sympathy, I’ve still such blessings left, 

The outward world is not to me, of loveliness bereft. 

Had I been blind, and earth ne’er been thus glorious to mine 
eye ; 

Nor could I watch the sparkling stars, nor see the clouds sail 
by, 

What pleasure lost, would this have been, that now is bliss 
to me! 

But I can now enjoy them all—Dear Mother, I can see! 

The joyous sounds of morning ring now gaily in my ear, 

The pensive tones of even-tide these also I can hear; 

The strains of joy, from human voice, which float upon the 
air ; 
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All sounds of sorrow or delight, with others, 1 can share. 
But, better far than this the thought, that I can fondly love ; 
That deeper feelings rest with me, because I cannot rove ; 
All kind affections, in my heart, are nursed by constant 
thought; 
And this, dear Mother, is a gift I still to you have brought. 
At times I’m sad, because, on earth, my limbs should thus be 
bound, 
But then I raise my thoughts to Him, whose love is all around, 
To whom we never need to go, save with our hearts, in 
prayer, 
Who keeps the humblest little child in His unfailing care. 
And oft I think of that blest time, when free in every limb, 
lll wing my way up to His throne, and be still nearer Him; 
Then mother, in that perfect birth, Pll bless His holy name, 
That when He fashioned me for earth, He made me only lame. 
H. F. 





TO TEACHERS. 


What is the object of a teacher of a Sunday school ? 
Is it to teach a certain creed? to induce a child to learn 
so many chapters in the bible by heart? to make him ac- 
quainted with a great number of books and facts? to 
teach him to sing hymns, and repeat prayers? to keep the 
child orderly and quiet for a certain portion of the Sabbath 
day? Surely when all this is done, the object of a teach- 
er is not, or may not be attained. 

What then is the true object of a religious teacher? It 
seems to me it is to awaken his religious nature, to touch 
his soul, to make him feel and recognize the fact that he 
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is an immortal spirit, that he is to live forever. Nothing 
is more natural to a child than life ; he turns away from 
death as foreign to his experience ; he knows it perhaps as 
a fact, but as it relates to himself or those he loves, his 
heart does not believe init. All is life within and without 
him ; his young, happy spirit protests against death. Is 
not this one part of a child’s nature which Jesus had in 
his mind when he said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child he shall not enter 
therein.” 

Children often lose this faith in life, with which God has 
endowed them, in consequence of the paralysing influence 
of the cold instructions of their teachers, and still more 
from the want of a true faith in life, never-ending life, 
which they witness in their elders. The efforts of religious 
teachers then should be directed to this great object, to 
strengthen and enlighten in a child’s mind, this tendency 
to believe in immortality. 

All religious instruction of course rests upon this mighty 
truth, that we are all spirits, that the soul is more real and 
enduring than the body. This belief in eternal life seems 
almost an intuition in a child’s mind; we must reverence it, 
we must aid and strengthen it, by the highest reasonings 
that their minds are capable of receiving ; we must set be- 
fore them all the evidences which the beautiful and glorious 
works of the Creator furnish of his omnipresent love and 
power. We must teach the child the divine harmony which 
exists between the voice within, and the voice without him, 
and that both are ever singing the great song of immortality; 
then has he begun to be a prepared student of the written 
word, and of the living works of the Infinite Spirit. 

How is this holy purpose to be attained? How is this 
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great work to be done? How can we avoid the téempta- 
tions and evils that teachers are liable to? What are 
these temptations and evils? What is the true spirit 
with which we should enter upon the duty of a teacher ? 
What are the best methods to be used in teaching ? 

We want answers to these questions. We want light 
and aid from all who have the cause of religion at heart, 
and who are lovers of that part of the human family, that 
was the peculiar object of the love of Jesus. &. L. F. 





GREEN SPOTS IN THIS GOLDEN WORLD. 


‘«‘ Mother do tell me what father means when he says 
he will show us the ‘green spots of this golden world,’ 
during this Summer 2?” said a little girl who was sitting at 
her mother’s knee performing her morning task of needle- 
work. 

‘Tt is,” replied her mother, ‘a favorite expression of 
his, and arose from my once relating to him some May-day 
festivities, which took place in the village of Blooming- 
dale, where I passed some of my early years. He means 
to tell you that he will show you some of the beautiful 
country scenes in this happy world. If you wish it, I 
will read you the story, from my journal, as it may serve 
to make the time pass pleasantly while you are sewing.” 
**Oh! thank you, mother. I love to hear you talk of the 
days you spent in Devonshire: I should think it must be 
a lovely place, for you always appear so happy when 
speaking of it.” 
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‘* It was one lovely evening towards the kast of April, 
when a group of little girls from the age of six to fourteen 
were seen standing on the green, before the little whitened 
gate of Dame Allen’s cottage. They seemed to be settling 
some important matter. ‘ Mary,’ said one of them, ‘I 
am very much afraid we shall not find many flowers to 
deck the May Queen with, this year.’ The little girl to 
whom this was addressed, was about thirteen, rosy-cheeked, 
and with laughing blue eyes. ‘Oh Nancy, if you could 
have gone with me yesterday morning, you would not 
have any fears of that sort. You all know-F'armer Stearns’ 
large meadow, with the brook running through it: I had 
to pass through it, on my way to the Great House, and I 
saw plenty of wild flowers, and April has been so warm, 
this year, that the fields are covered with daisies and but- 
tercups.” ‘Oh!’ said she, clapping her hands and jump- 
ing, ‘ we shall be as happy as birds if the day is fine, and 
only think how kind Farmer Richards is; he says that he 
will lend us his pretty white calf to deck with flowers and 
ribbons, as they used to do, when he was quite a little boy.’ 
‘Oh, that will be pretty,’ said four or five of them. 
‘ Would it not be a good time to give the pretty creature 
a name?’ said the tallest girl of the group. ‘ What do 
you say to calling it Cowslip? if you think that will do, I 
will promise to make a wreath of cowslips and daisies to 
hang round its neck.’ ‘Qh, that is beautiful; you are 
always trying to do something kind for us, Sophy, I wish 
you could go with us, to gather the flowers.” Sophy was 
lame, but she was never heard to complain of the afflic- 
tion ; on the contrary, she seemed to try to forget her 
trouble in obliging her little circle of friends in every 
possible way. She was one of those beings, who seem to 
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gain the love of every one. She had lost her mother, for 
some years, and possibly the care that she bestowed on her 
young sister and brothers made her more thoughtful, per- 
haps some would say, more sad, than girls of her age usually 
are. The little girls, after chatting awhile, all dispersed 
to their several homes, having agreed that should the mor- 
row prove fair, they would set out on their search for 
flowers. Mary did not mention what her business had 
been at the Manor House ; but we will let our readers 
into the secret. 

The two eldest daughters of Squire Smith were bota- 
nists, and Mary had been able to obtain for them some 
very exquisite specimens of wild flowers, They were 
kind, good-hearted women, and took great pleasure in the 
children of the village. Hearing that they intended to 
form a procession on May-Day, they thought of many 
ways of contributing to the amusement of the little ones. 
At last they concluded to make a large basket, in the form 
of a vase, covered with moss, and fill it with beautiful 
flowers from their green-house. ‘They confided the secret 
to Mary, who was to procure the moss for them. This, 
then, was her errand to the Great House, as they called 
it. She longed for the day to come, to let her companions 
share the delight she was enjoying. 

The morning of the thirtieth came. The sun shone 
bright, not a cloud could be seen, the birds were singing, 
and all nature seemed to rejoice with the happy band of 
girls and boys, that were seen skipping along the lanes 
near the village of Bloomingdale in Devonshire. Their 
success exceeded their expectations. After several hours 
absence, they returned with their prizes. ‘ Now,’ said 
Mary, ‘ where shall we make the garlands?’ Lucy invi- 
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ted them all to her garden, where, she said, her father 
had built a pretty little arbour, so that they could sit 
under it free from the heat. 'Thither they went, and im- 
mediately commenced sorting their flowers. Lucy was 
to form the wreath for the May Queen, and Sophy was 
to make the garland for the little calf. The boys and the 
other girls were to dress the May-pole and make the rest 
of the garlands. There were Cowslips, Daisies, Butter- 
cups, Pink and White May or Hawthorn. The beautiful 
pyramidal blossoms of the Horse Chesnut, Violets, Prim- 
roses. The pretty tassel-like blossoms of the common 
Hazel-Nut. The Gorse, with its bright gold-colored blos- 
soms. ‘The yellow Coltsfoot, Ground Joy with its blue 
helmet-like flowers. Dandelion too, for they were of 
opinion that ‘Auld acquaintance should’ not ‘ be forgot,’ 
Daffodils, Wild Hyacinths, Tulips apd Spider Orchis, 
Double-flowering Almond and Cherry, and many other 
flowers. It was late in the evening before they had com- 
pleted their tasks ; the sun had set, leaving the grand pur- 
ple and gold clouds behind him. The stars were peeping 
out one by one; the children looked at them with delight, 
fancying that each new one was a promise of fair weather 
for them on the morrow. Many were the little faces that 
peered through the lattices that night in anxious expecta- 
tion. At length the village was still; nothing was heard 
but the distant bay of the watch-dog, and the chirping of 
the crickets. 'The Moon poured forth her silver light; all 
was calm and holy. 

The first of May appeared: the children awoke with 
the dawn, their hearts filled with joy, their limbs refreshed 
by sweet slumber; at five they all met on the green, 
whence they proceeded to Farmer Richards’ for the calf. 
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It was a beautiful creature about four months old, of 
snowy whiteness. It came frisking and jumping out of 
the little paddock, by the side of the farm house, so that 
fears were entertained for its future good conduct. The 
large moss basket had been conveyed to Mary’s cottage, 
the night before, filled with beautiful flowers. At seven 
the procession was formed. The May-pole headed it. 
This was borne by one of the eldest boys; then came six 
little girls, apparently linked together by garlands of flow- 
ers which they held in their hands. After them came 
two little girls bearing the moss basket and preceding the 
Queen, who wore a wreath of white and pink flowers; 
a garland of violets and primroses thrown over one shoul- 
der and under the other arm, completed her decorations. 
The Queen was little Annie Robinson, a fair, delicately 
formed girl, with flaxen hair and blue eyes; she was the 
pet of the village, and about eight years old. Six little 
girls similar to the first group followed her. These were 
followed by the calf, who was decked with cowslips and 
daisies, and two boys walked on each side of it, holding 
a stiff blue ribbon, which was passed over its forehead, 
and round its neck, to prevent its running away ; but the 
pretty creature stepped along as gaily, and yet as steadily, 
as any of the children, and seemed quite pleased with its 
flowery yoke. As six little girls preceded and followed 
the lady Queen, it was thought right that the calf should 
be followed by the same number of boys. Then came a 
troop of boys and girls, each bearing a small bunch of flow- 
ers, and in this way they proceeded to the Parsonage. 
Their old minister came out and greeted them with a 
sweet smile, and wished they might have many such happy 
days, and then went to salute the little Queen. It was 
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beautiful to see the venerable old man, entering into the 
sports with such glee. He was a man about seventy years 
of age, his long white locks were parted from off his 
fine expansive brow, and fell on his shoulders; his form 
was erect and noble; he was dressed in black, and was a 
fine picture of an old country gentleman. He wished 
them God speed, and told them he should see them again 
at the Manor House, whither they were to repair. 

On their arrival at the Great House they perceived two 
long tents erected on the lawn. ‘They commenced singing 
an appropriate song which had been chosen for the occa- 
sion by the Squire and his children, who seemed to enter 
fully into the spirit of the day. ‘The Queen and her train 
were invited to partake of the repast that had been provided 
forthem. ‘This was of course accepted, and the whole par- 
ty spent the day in merriment and sports. The calf was 
named Cowslip according to Sophy’s proposition, and was 
then set at liberty to gambol over the lawn. ‘The Maypole 
was fixed there, and in the afternoon the village lads and 
lasses came, and danced till sunset. Their good old Pastor 
joined in the mirth, and on their departing, to go to their 
homes, he blessed them all as his children,and begged them 
to remember Him, who was the author of all their happi- 
ness ; and told them, ‘ that however happy their after years 
might be, it would be delightful to look back to these mo- 
ments spent in the Green spots of this Golden world.” 

0. B. 





LETTER TO A MOTHER. 


My Dear Niece:—As I cannot come to pay my 
homage to your first born, I must send you and him, my 
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blessing. I know very well, that now you have your 
baby safe in your arms, you might bear with a good grace 
a little neglect, but I am not going to have the little gen- 
tleman put to silence his old aunt, who no doubt will come 
in for her share of the labor of tending him, and there is 
no saying how soon he will be willing to leave his young 
and handsome mother for her arms, which being long 
accustomed to babies, have learnt how to allay the fidgets 
that young mothers are apt to give to their babies. Now 
I must caution you against the great mistake our favorite 
cat made with her first kittens, who was so proud of them, 
that she could not enjoy them by herself, so she carried 
each one to different rooms in the house, to make sure 
they should all be noticed ; and this in her pride or love 
she continued to do, ’till one fell a victim to so much 
exercise, and was found dead one day in the best cham- 
ber. 

But apart from raillery ; let me speak to you with that 
earnestness which I feel, and while I attempt to show you 
the evils which I see surrounding this new born, this 
unsullied spirit, help you into that light which I know you 
seek in the duties of life ; and should [, in pointing to the 
evils which beset the young mother, raise up a cloud in 
your glowing horizon, you must just let your sun shine 
upon it, and make it beautiful. And now listen to my 
wisdom ; it would gently whisper, love your child with a 
heavenly love, and while you satisfy its craving animal 
nature, remember also that it must have immortal food, 
never forget that you see your child only in part; begin 
with this idea, and you will not find it necessary to give it 
set lessons upon the facts of its immortal existence. I 
beseech of you to keep this in mind ; it will help you and 
3—NO. Il. 
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your child to meet the outward accidents of life with true 
courage, nor will it lessen, but rather increase the thou- 
sand little joys that attend its progress. You must remem- 
ber that it has come a stranger, into a strange land, that 
you are to be the interpreter to its ignorance, that while 
your accustomed eye looks with comparative indifference 
upon all that is around you, to him it is one continued 
display of miracles, that all is as new to him as if God 
had just made this glorious world. You can hardly begin 
to act too soon upon this idea; indeed you will naturally 
do so, if sufficiently impressed with it yourself; and here is 
the difficulty with all mothers, and with all people ;. they 
do not think, feel, or act as if their existence was an 
immortal one; it is only on great occasions that they 
acknowledge it, when the necessity of their souls compels 
them to do so. How easily we forget that God is our 
father, that the world we live in, is his world, that all that 
comes to us is from his hands. With a fearful forgetful- 
ness of these facts, the mother takes the child which God 
has given her, and treats it as if it were but a clod of the 
valley ; she feeds it with good things and raises a child as 
you would a vegetable. This sounds extravagant, and it 
may be so, but there is too much truth in it. Let the 
child fresh from his Creator’s hands redeem his mother 
from her earth-bound life, and awaken her to her true 
existence, that they may walk hand in hand together, both 
children of the same Father, both born for eternity. 

The love of parents is naturally absorbing; they feel 
that they cannot be too watchful over the charge that is 
committed to them, and unconsciously they fall into a 
selfishness that is imparted to the child with his daily 
bread. I would not advocate turning off children ; this is 
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no way to teach them to be unselfish ; on the contrary it 
leads them to look out for themselves and take rudely, that 
care which love should give freely. While mothers will 
supply the wants of their children in a selfish manner, it 
is to be expected where every thing is new to the child, 
that he will learn a lesson in selfishness without knowing 
he is learning anything wrong. The capacity for imita- 
tion with which the child is born is as ready to employ 
itself upon one thing as upon another. But your baby 
has just awoke from his sweet sleep; let him preach to 
your heart, his eyes are more eloquent than his aunt’s pen 
—which shall for the present preach no more to the 
happy mother. Yours, &c. 8. C. C. 





OF GOODNESS. 


I hope my readers will not skip this piece because of 
the word I have put at the top. Goodness you will say, is 
a very disagreeable subject. You mean to talk of our 
always doing just what we don’t want to do, of our being 
very proper, and never having any fun. Certainly I have 
seen and heard some descriptions of Goodness that would 
put boys and girls into wigs and spectacles immediately ; 
but not so do I think of Goodness ; and I would give you 
my idea of it. _ 

I suppose you will allow that, after all, there is such a 
thing. You have sometimes seen characters who were 
decidedly not good, to their own harm as well as other 
people’s. ‘They were certainly bad, and they suffered 
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most uncomfortable consequences, even in such a way 
that others could see that they did. ‘They lied, and so 
nobody believed them, or they stole, and so nobody trusted 
them, or they swore, and so everybody despised them. 
Certainly some things are bad, and if there is such a thing 
as badness, there must be such another as Goodness, only 
you would know just what it is. 

I met a passage in an old book I was reading the other 
day, which will help me to a description of it. 

* Let us suppose”’ says the old book, “ a person desti- 
tute of that knowledge which we have from our senses, 
placed somewhere alone by himself, in the midst of a 
variety of things which he did not know how to use ; that 
he has by him, bread, wine, water, gold dust, tron chains, 
gravel, garments, fire, §c. Let it be supposed that he 
has no knowledge of the right use of these things, nor any 
direction from his senses how to quench his thirst, or 
satisfy his hunger, or make any use of the things about 
him. Let it be supposed that in his drought he puts 
golden dust into his eyes; when his eyes smart he puts 
wine into his ears ; that in his hunger he puts gravel into 
his mouth; that in pain, he loads himself with his iron 
chains ; that, feeling cold, he puts his feet into the water ; 
that, being frighted at the fire, he runs away from it ; and, 
being weary, he makes a seat of his bread. Let it be 
supposed, that through his ignorance of the right use of 
the things that are about him, he will vainly torment him- 
self while he lives, and at last die, blinded with dust, 
choked with gravel, and loaded with irons.” 

Now if we will only suppose that this man might have 
known better if he had chosen, that indeed he did know 
better, but because the dust was gold he would throw it 
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over him, though it got into his eyes, and because the 
chains were gilded, he would put them on, though he 
knew they were very heavy, and because the bread made 
a soft seat, he would sit down upon it, though he knew it 
might relieve his hunger,—I think we have a good 
description of a bad man. Badness is the misusing of 
things in the vain hope of getting for ourselves more 
pleasure from them, and it is about as good a calculation 
as this man’s was, who choose to throw dust into his eyes, 
and make a seat of his bread. 

Is it not always such a calculation? Here is a boy or 
a man who is so fond of good things, that he will never 
stop till he has eaten too much. It all tastes good, but 
does he hang no chains about him? If he makes himself 
ill, he certainly has. But though he does not, yet when 
he would read or study after it, does he feel no chains 
about him? Yes, then his sweet things become bitter ; 
he has misused the gift, and bound his mind in heavy 
chains to be a slave to the low passions of his body. Or 
when we have deceived, and attained our object, for we 
can often do that, what a comfort it is to us—as pleasant 
as to look fine with gold dust, and have it smarting in 
our eyes. 

Examine any pleasant sin; you will find it hangs a 
chain about you, and your conscience will surely feel its 
weight. 

Now, as I call badness the abuse of things, so I call 
Goodness the right use of them; the right use of the 
world and all that is in it, and the right use of our own 
minds and bodies. He that always uses all things right, 
always preferring the higher to the lower, is good. 

Food was given us to refresh our bodies. If we take it 
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merely for the pleasure it gives us, we only put dust in 
our eyes, for the love of it will surely blind us to those 
higher and nobler duties which, if we performed them, 
would give us infinitely more happiness than the mean 
pleasures of the body. It will dull our minds so that we 
shall hate to learn ; it will make us ungenerous and ill- 
tempered, so that we shall hate our friends. The power 
to get property was given us that we should provide for 
our own necessary wants, and help our brethren who 
need it more than we. But if we toil to heap up riches 
for ourselves, we do but put gravel into our mouths, and 
hang chains upon our limbs. What pleasure has the rich 
man in his riches? Will his luxury pay him for his 
selfishness ? Is he as happy as though he had used his 
wealth, as was his duty, to help his suffering brethren? Is 
he the good and noble man he would have been, if he had 
done so ? 

Can you say then that goodness is an uncomfortable 
and disagreeable thing. Hear again what my old book 
says of the man that was putting dust into his eyes and 
gravel into his mouth. ‘If some good being had come 
to this man, and showed him the nature and use of all the 
things that were about him, and given him such strict 
rules of using them, as would certainly, if observed, make 
him the happier for all that he had, and deliver him from 
the pains of hunger and thirst and cold,—could you with 
any reason affirm, that those strict rules of using those 
things, had rendered that poor man’s life dull and uncom- 
fortable ? 

Now this is in some measure a representation of the 
strict rules of religion; they only relieve us of our igno- 
rance, save us from tormenting ourselves, and teach us to 
use every thing about us to our proper advantage. 
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Man is placed in a world full of a variety of things; his 
selfishness and his passions make him use many of them 
as absurdly as the man that put dust in his eyes to relieve 
his thirst, or put on chains to remove pain. 

Religion therefore here comes in to his relief, and gives 
him strict rules of using every thing that is about him; 
that by so using them suitably to his own nature and the 
nature of the things, he may always have the pleasure of 
receiving benefit from them. It shows him what is strict- 
ly right in meat, and drink, and clothes ; and that he has 
nothing else to expect from the things of this world, but 
to satisfy such wants of his own, and then to extend his 
assistance to all his brethren, that, as far as he is able, he 
may help all his fellow-creatures to the same benefit from 
the world that he hath. = * ” , 

Now can any one say that the strictest rules of such a 
religion as this, debar us of any of the comforts of life? 
Might it not as justly be said of those rules that only 
hinder a man from choking himself with gravel? Who 
would complain of the severe strictness of a law, that 
without any exception, forbade the putting of dust into 
our eyes? Who could think it too rigid that there were 
no abatements. Now this is the strictness of religion. It 
requires nothing of us strictly or without abatements, but 
where every degree of the thing is wrong, where every 
indulgence does us some hurt.” 

Now you may not entirely agree to all this. You may 
say that to do wrong is not always to put gravel into our 
mouths, but rather sweet wine, and to hang beautiful 
clothes about our limbs rather than chains,—and herein 
consists the difficulty of goodness, that it appears thus to 
us. I would not try to persuade you that to be good is 
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easy. It is a difficult thing—not accidentally for a few 
unfortunate people—but in itself difficult for all. I mean 
by difficult, that it requires labor and exertion, clear 
thought, and strong self-denial. But I think we were put 
into this world to work—to do the utmost good we are 
able and in so doing, to make ourselves as perfect as we 
can be here. We were made to labor. He who is not 
laboring for good and noble ends, is not living right, and 
is surely not so happy as he might be. But here is the 
difficulty. Our selfishness is continually tempting us to 
spend our labor in gratifying ourselves instead of being 
content with the share of happiness that comes to us of 
itself. All that perfect goodness can give, is given us, 
but our passions in their folly, think, that if they try, they 
can get more than all, and the hard thing in life is, not 
to listen to their folly, but to the wisdom of Reason and 
Conscience. It is hard, for passion fills our minds with 
its images, and for the time we cannot see the goods Rea- 
son would give us. We can only have faith that at other 
times we have seen them. Now for Faith we must pray 
and strive. It comes not all of itself. It must be labored 
for, and we can only gain more by acting up to what we 
have. But we were made to labor, and if we ask we shall 
receive, if we knock it shall be opened. 

Believe that the old book in which these words are 
said may be your greatest help. Spite of all the cant 
there is about it, and all the superstition, if you are once 
determined to do your best in the world, you will find there 
is no other like it. You cannot do without it. Do with- 
out it! If a work were given us to do, which we could 
only accomplish through the help of a powerful friend we 
had, should we be wise if we never called upon him for 
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help, but chose to destroy ourselves with trying to do the 
work alone? Now such a work is life. We cannot do 
its work alone, for it was never meant we should. We =. 

| must seek for help where it can best be found, and trust 
| @ in it, and not in ourselves alone. Get an old brown-cov- ' 
| ered Bible then, that looks like any other book, and read 

it,—not sit over it and look at it—or read it because 

- good people always read their Bibles’’—but read it 
because it will make you what you would like to be. Go 

to it because there, better than anywhere else, you can find 

3 help. Read it not Sunday only, but Monday and Tues- 

‘ day, and Thursday, and Friday, when you are tried, or 
when you are unhappy, or when you are in doubt. If 
your friend were taken very ill on Tuesday, would you 
7 wait four days before you sent for the doctor? To those 

who would always live right, Sunday will be but a day of 
more rest and leisure to make ourselves better, than other 
days. Read the Bible whenever you need its help. 

WwW. P. A. 





THE TOLL-MAN’S FAMILY. 


A TRUE STORY. P) 


In the town of Dessau, in Germany, there was a long, 


/\q wide bridge over the river Elbe. The ends of the bridge | 
> were much lower thanthe middle. The toll-man’s house 
1 : was placed upon the highest part of it, in the centre. In | 


the Spring of the year, when the ice was breaking up, 
there arose a great storm, and the river with the broken 
pieces of ice, came roaring down so violently, that the 
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ends of the bridge were soon carried away, and nothing 
was left, but the middle arch of the bridge, with the toll- 
man’s house upon it, which looked as if it were upon a little 
island, in the middle of the river. The force of the river was 
so great that it was impossible that this arch should stand 
long, and the poor toll-man feared that his house would 
soon be carried away by the waves, and his wife and chil- 
dren all drowned. ‘There were a great many people on 
the banks, pitying the poor man’s fate, and he and his 
wife and children, screamed to them for help, but the 
storm was heavy, and the ice made it dangerous, and they 
were all too cowardly to go out in a boat to try to save 
the poor family from drowning. Among them was a rich 
Count, who held up a large purse of gold, and offered it 
to any one, who would go and save the toll-man, and his 
wife and children; but no one would risk his life for 
money. At last a poor man came along in a wagon, and 
as soon as he saw the danger the poor people were in, he 
set off in a little boat, and never minded the storm. He 
got safely to the toll-house ; but he had to go three times, 
before he brought away the whole family. Just as he was 
_ Janding the last load, the arch gave way, and the house was 
carried down the river. ‘The poor father, and mother and 
their children were too happy to speak. when they found 
they were safe. 

The Count then offered the poor man who saved them, 
the purse of gold. ‘* No,” he said, ‘* my life was worth 
more than money, and I do not wish to be paid fer doing 
right.” The Count urged him to take it; he still refused 
it for himself, but said to the Count, **I wish you would 
give it to the poor toll-man, who has lost all his clothes 
and furniture, and who has so many little children to 
feed.” E. L. Fa 
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THE CROW AND THE BOBOLINCOLN. 


THE CROW AND THE BOBOLINCOLN. 
A PARABLE. 


** Come, sing us a pleasant song,” said a Crow to the 
Bobolink, one day as the latter sat on an alder bush in a 
meadow, in June, where a whole troop of Crows were 
assembled, though unseasonably, eating frogs and mice. 
‘“* Come, sing us a song for we are getting sad.” So the 
Bobolink with customary great-heartedness and good na- 
ture, began, and poured out his strains of melody, that 
sparkled to the ear like the goldsmith’s molten metal to 
the eye, enchanting the whole meadow, and filling the 
air with his ‘“‘ sweet jargoning,” as if many angels in the 
blue distant arch had all at once opened the windows of 
heaven and rained down music. ‘ Well,” says the Crow, 
for he alone had attended to the strain, while his compan- 
ions showed their respect by continuing their gross feeding; 
‘Well that is pretty good for a small bird with white on 
his wings; you will sing better as you grow larger and 
become blacker, no doubt. But could not you make your 
notes a little deeper and more uniform? you sing too high 
and run and skip like mad from note to note; there is but 
one tone in perfect music, Caw, Caw, Caw, try again and 
you will improve.” 

The Bobolink flew off to his own meadows, and sang 
no more, until the remembrance of the Crow had faded 
from his joyous mind. ‘Then he poured out the beauteous 
tide of song wherewith nature had filled his heart, and 
became the delight of maidens and of men. Had he 
obeyed his advice, he would have been but the ape of a 
Crow. ' T. 2 














EVENING HYMN. 


‘Tov, from whom we never part ; 
Thou, whose love is everywhere ; | 
Thou, who seest every heart, 4 
Listen to our evening prayer. [ 









Father! fill our souls with love, 
Love unfailing, full and free, 
Love, no injury can move, 

Love that ever rests on Thee. 









Heavenly Father! through the night, 
Keep us safe from every ill: 
Cheerful, as the morning light, 

May we wake to do thy will. E. lL. F. ¢ 

























NOTE. 


The editor of the present work has undertaken it with a 

deep feeling of incompetency ; nothing but a conviction that a 

periodical of the kind is much wanted, would have induced 

her to make the effort; and nothing can sustain her in the 

labor, but the kind aid and co-operation of those whose hearts 

are engaged in such a work, and whose intellectual gifts enable 

them to give her efficient help. She earnestly requests all such, 

to communicate their views upon education, andespecially upon 

the religious education, of children, to the public; through the 

pages of the * Child’s Friend ;” as well as anything they may 

have to say, that will be pleasing and instructive to children. 

i _ Without such assistance the editor cannot hope to sustain the 
work satisfactorily to herself or the public. 
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